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An Oft-forgotten 
People 


EPRIVED of two great gifts— 

speech and hearing—the deaf 

and dumb miss the joys of human 

companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 


Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness : 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Memorabilia. 


| 


JN the July number of New York History | 


Dr. Frank Monaghan, of the De- 
partment of History in 
University, rebuts various recent attempts 


to make out that the famous Captain Kidd, 


| 
| 


New York | L { 
_the village board of Weedsport is 


the pirate, was a very fine gentleman and a _ 


greatly wronged man. All this is a re- 
action—the sort of thing to which the 
romantic are much subject, especially if they 
write fiction—from the old idea of Kidd 
as of all pirates the most notorious, clever 
and savage. Dr. Monaghar has 
much difficulty in showing that this vin- 
dication (it began with someone’s finding 
at the Public Record Office two French 
passes, which, it was argued, would have 
made all the difference to Kidd if produced 
at his trial; and it has proceeded further 
by means of one or two books and articles) 
is mere extravagance based on as little as 
could possibly serve. He himself comes to 
the conclusion that neither tradition con- 
cerning Kidd is sound. If the man was 
neither gentleman nor martyr, but justly 


tried and condemned for genuine acts of | 


piracy, neither was he a great pirate such 
as Morgan, or Teach, or Roberts, but a some- 
what gentle and timid person, a third-rate, 
in fact, in the grades of piracy. Dr. 
Monaghan—a point yet more interesting— 
taking up the statement in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


Fond of dress, something of an actress, given 
to hallucinations, socially ambitious, zealous 
and not over-particular in sending in her ex- 
pense accounts for payment, she was the kind 
of a “ whiplash ” Lincoln needed to play his 
historic réle. 

Put thus, it seems hardly complimentary, 
hardly respectful even, to the memory of 
Lincoln ! 

Under ‘ Notes and Comments’ we are told 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance speech de- 
livered at Chicago—which had been lost— 
turned up with a firm of court reporters in 
Chicago, and has now been deposited in the 
Presidential archives. It shows pencil 
alterations made during flight to Chicago 
from Albany. 

It is rather illuminating to be told that 
being 
pressed to publish a comprehensive history 
of the village left in manuscript by the late 
Professor L. R. Hopkins. We do not 
imagine there are many villages in England 
to whom it would occur to any one to make 


/such a suggestion. 


not | 


|ment—we will 
| First about passports. 


THE August Cornhill—a number of very 

various interest—begins with an article 
by Mr. E. Thornton Cook on the advice 
given to travellers by Murray’s ‘Handbooks’ 
a hundred years ago. One might mention 
many good bits for our readers’ entertain- 
confine ourselves to two. 
One could get them 


'from the British Secretary of State—but 
_‘* These cost £2 7s. and are of no greater 


| which recommends 


advantage than others’’—the ‘‘others’’ being 
provided by the ambassador of the country 
to which the traveller was going. Doubt- 


less it was in part the fewness of the 
travellers which made such methods with 
passports practicable. Then there are 


several pieces of advice about attire one of 
travelling “in cloth 


| Trowsers rather than linen which afford no 
_ protection against rain or change of tem- 


that Kidd did not have a fair trial, makes | 


clear that actually Kidd had four trials, and 
that upon the evidence before them the juries 
had no choice bu to declare him guilty. The 
famous passes (which the discoverer did not 
know had been printed some years before in 
the Journals of the House of Commons) 
could not have affected the issue. 

Among book notices this number contains 
a review of Mr. Carl Sandburg’s ‘ Mary 
Lincoln, Wife and Widow’ in which the 
reviewer makes the rather comic observa- 
tion on Mrs. Lincoln: 


‘bl 


perature ’’’ and, after preferring a frock- 
coat to a shooting jacket, which would 
attract notice in the streets of a foreign 
town, goes on to say that 


A very serviceable garment is a “ blouse,” 


an article somewhat resembling a plowman’s 
smock in England, but one by no means con- 
fined to the lower orders abroad where it is 
the common travelling costume of nobles, 
gentles and peasants. 


Does anyone happen to know of any pic- 
ture showing nobles or gentles travelling in 
ouses ? 
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[‘ the August Connoisseur Mr. H. M. 
Cundall continues his account of draw- 
ings at Windsor Castle—this third instal- 
ment dealing with portraits by Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani, Hamilton, Cosway, 
Ross and Buck. Yet more interesting than 
these, however, are two charcoal and chalk 
heads of Charles II by Samuel Cooper. The 
finer of the two has been annotated by 
Richardson as done on the very day of the 
King’s entry into London for the inaugura- 
tion medal. Mr. A. M. Hind’s ‘ Studies 
in English Engraving’ bring him _ this 
month to Faithorne. The article entitled 
“Unknown Georgian Cabinet-makers ’ con- 
tributed by Mr. R. W. Symonds to the June 
Connoisseur has drawn an interesting letter 
from Sir Ambrose Heal pointing out how 
much might be done to establish the identity 
of these craftsmen, and restore to them some 
of their just credit (which has rather tended 
to accumulate round the names of Chippen- 
dale and others) by taking note of the names 
and addresses to be found in eighteenth- 
century newspapers. Sir Ambrose, who has 
for a few years been in the habit of making 
such notes, finds that advertisements, to- 
gether with trade-cards and old London 


Edridge, | 


Literary and Historical 


MORE NOTES ON EDMUND 
SPENSER. 


ME DOUGLAS HAMER’S article in 
“N. & Q.,’ clxii, 380 (May 28, 1932) 
calls for some notice and acknowledgement 
from me. He has again rendered good ser 
vice to students of Spenser’s life and works 
by his remarks on several points in my own 
preceding articles. In this contribution 
I shall try to deal with his notes and, per- 
haps, to add a little that may be new :— 


i. As to ‘the 1504 grant of arms to the 


Spencers of Hodnall, it may be well to begin 


| arms bearing it receive 


by quoting from the late Dr. Round’s 
‘ Peerage and Family History ’: 

When the house of Spencer first aspired to 
i a brand new coat of 
arms with sea-mews’ heads as a charge, but 
when an obliging King-at-Arms discovered for 
it as it rose in wealth that it was really sprung 


| from the great house of Despencer and allowed 
it a differenced coat the seamews were relegated 


Directories have yielded him a list of about | 


two thousand names. 


E have received from the British Sailors’ 

Society a pleasant little pamphlet giv- 
ing particulars of their Library Service on 
the one hand to ocean-going ships, and on 
the other to lightships and lighthouses. 
This service has been developed by the 
Society since 1924 when the first grant was 
made to it by the Carnegie Trust. It sup- 
plies to any British merchant ship a library 
contained in an oak cabinet, consisting of 
thirty volumes which are changed on an aver- 
age three or four times a year—a Bible and 
Cyclopedia being permanent. 


the books are non-fiction; the two-thirds 
fiction. The libraries are all put to- 
gether at the Society’s headquarters, the 


requisite supply of books being obtained 
principally by purchase, but in part by 
gifts. About eight hundred ships are now 
furnished with these libraries ,and up to the 
end of 1923 the number issued was 27,923. 
Comments on the books are invited—and a 
few of those given as specimens remind one 
of the comments on books made by soldiers 
during the Great War, though the favourite 
“far-fetched ’’ does not occur among the 
unfavourable pronouncements. 


One-third of only a natural conclusion but one that has 


the air of much probability. 


to the second quarter. 

Dr. Round had already written that the 
Spencers’ ‘‘ fabulous descent from __ the 
Despencers was invented in or about 1595.” 
One is diffident about challenging any of Dr. 


| Round’s statements or conclusions so great 


are the authority of his name and the weight 
of his scholarship, but it may surely be held 
that it is precisely because a family rises in 
wealth that its members have the leisure and 
the incentive to study their ancestry. It 


/seems to be a very natural conclusion that 


the name Spencer is but an abbreviation of 
Despencer, just as the name Blennerhassett 


| assumes at times the form of Hassett—not 


In our own 


| time the holders of a well-known peerage 


would have been pleased to be able 


to prove that their family name was but 
/a- shortened form of an older and more 
celebrated one: indeed, their title was taken 


from the territory once ruled over by the 
chiefs of the latter. Pace Dr. Round there 
cannot be much doubt that the Spencer 
family long nourished the fancy that they 
were really Despencers. Of course, Dr. 
Round states that “ the coat given to the 
Spencers (26 Nov., 1504) pointedly implied 
that John Spencer was not of Despencer 
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stock ’’; but his use of the word “‘pointedly”’ 
here would seem to imply that some effort 
was made even then by the Spencers to claim 
Despencer descent, and when the *‘ obliging 
King-at-Arms ”’ in 1595 made a pedigree for 
the then Sir John Spencer he professed to 
“have compiled it from divers records, 
registers, wills, and other good and sufficient 
proofs.”” 


ii. It is agreed that Thomas Spencer of 
Hodnell, dying on Jan. 31, 1531-2, left no 
issue and, although he seemed to have doubts 
that his wife was ‘ wt childe’”’ at the time, 
he made provision for such a contingency. 
Something must have impelled him to this 
step, perhaps it was only common prudence. 
The Inquisitio post mortem refers to this 
matter also. This Thomas Spencer’s uncle 
was Humphrey Genett, not ‘‘ Garrett ”’ as 
Mr. Hamer has it. Genett was a beneficiary 
under the will as well as one of the executors. 
Thomas Spencer’s mother was Jane, daughter 
of Walter Graunt of Snitterfield ; and Jane’s 
sister, Margery, was wife of Humphrey 
Genettes of Feckenham, Worcestershire 
(Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire ’). 


ii. I had had the celebrated words ‘‘ ye 
aer’’ in Gabriel Harvey’s letter examined 
wider a good magnifying glass by a com- 
petent expert, and there can be no doubt 
that these were Harvey’s actual words, and 
not the words ‘‘ yr shier ’’ of which Grosart 
made such wrong-headed use. 


iv. While it is possible to make too much 
of the payments to Edmund Spenser out 
of the ‘‘ Money of Robert Nowell ’’ there 
is the matter of the Cambridge sizarship to 
be explained, as Mr. Hamer justly remarks. 
Harvey in ‘ Foure Letters,’ 1592, speaks of 
the ‘‘ rascallest siser in an University,’’ an 
expression eloquent of contemporary opinion 
regarding this class of student. 


y. Mr. Hamer asks for further informa- 
tin as to Edmund Spenser’s sister, Sarah 
It seems to be quite necessary to give this 

ause it would appear ‘that statements 
exist to the effect that Sarah Spenser, wife 
of John Travers, was the daughter, not the 
sister, of the poet. Fortunately, the evi- 
dence on this point is clear. © There is 
firstly the funeral certificate in Dublin 
Castle of 


William Wiseman of Bandonbridge, Co. 
Cork, who died at Ballintray, Co. Waterford, 
February 11, 1635 and was buried in the chan- 
tel of the church at Youghal. He took as his 
frst wife Katherin, eldest daughter of Edmund 
Spenser of Kilcolman, Co. Cork, by whom he 


had no issue, and as second wife Als, daughter 
of Sir Richard Smith of Ballintray, by whom 
he had no issue. The truth of the above is testi- 
fied by subscription of Sir Robert ‘Travers of 
Rochfordstown, Co. Cork, Kt., who returned the 
certificate to be recorded in Ulster’s Office, 
June 21, 1636. 

And secondly there is the will! of the said 
William Wiseman, signed on the day of his 
death, Feb. 11, 1635. He directed his burial 
to be in the chancel of Kilbrogan Church, 
Bandon, He mentioned his wife, Alice, 
his cousin Sir Robert Travers, Kt., his 
brother-in-law Sir Pierce Smith, Kt., his 
sister Susan Retclyffe, his nieces Nan and 
Susan Wiseman, his brother-in-law James 
Dant, his nephew Edmond Spenser. The 
executors were Robert Travers (cousin) and 
James Dant (Daunt) brother-in-law. 

The nephew Edmond Spencer was Silvanus 
Spencer’s elder son. He could only have 
been nephew by virtue of Wiseman’s first 
wife, Catherine Spencer, being sister of Sil- 
vanus, and Robert Travers could only have 
been his cousin through Travers’s mother 
whose name we know from other evidence to 
have been Sarah Spenser. In reality, 
Travers was the first cousin of Wiseman’s 
first wife, but the usage of the time was to 
regard a husband as cousin also of his wife’s 
cousins. If this Sarah were the poet’s 
daughter then Robert Travers would also 
have been Wiseman’s nephew, and he would 
certainly have called him so. At the time 
the word ‘‘cousin’’ frequently denoted 
‘* first cousin,’’ more remote degrees of re- 
lationship coming under the designation 
kinsman.’’ 

The evidence that Sarah Spenser lived 
with, and kept house for, her brother at Kil- 
colman is inferential only. We do not 
know when ‘the poet became a widower on 
the death of his first wife, but it would be 
fitting to suppose that his sister became the 
head of his household after that occurrence. 
If, on the other hand, Sarah Spenser resided 
with her parents up to the time of her mar- 
riage with John Travers it is difficult to 
see why her brother felt it incumbent on 
him to provide a dowry for her as, accord- 
ing to the records of the Travers family, 
he did, to wit three townlands. 


vi. Harvey’s phrase: ‘I thanke your 
good mother’s eldist ungracious sonne ’’ may 
very fairly hold the implication that Spenser 
had a brother, or brothers, if Harvey was 
not merely making an effort to be funny: 


1An abstract of this is in the writer’s pos- 
session. 
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it is a common form of jesting reference to 
an only son. Do the words also imply 
acquaintanceship with Spenser’s mother ? 

1 have noticed MHarvey’s references 
—quoted by Mr. Hamer—to Spenser’s con- 
tact with the law in 1579, references on 


which Mr. Edward George Harman relied | 


much to establish the identity of Edmund 
Spenser with Francis Bacon. Spenser, he 
claims, was one of the many “ impersona- 
tions ’’ of Bacon. 


vii. The wife of Thomas Stuteville was 
niece of Lord North, apparently a favourite 
niece until her marriage with Stuteville. 
Is it necessary to assume that the words of 
‘Colin Clout ’ which refer to her ‘‘ place ”’ 
mean position at Court? 


viii. It is not quite clear that ‘‘ toying” | 
is the most illuminative epithet to apply to | 


my humble efforts to explore the grounds for 
Aubrey’s statement that Spenser’s Rosalind 
was kinswoman of Sir Erasmus Dryden’s 
wife. There existed nowhere any trace of 
a previous attempt to clear up this matter. 
American investigators in 1931 were very 
keen to discover who this Lady Dryden was 
and what her ancestry, and, until Mr. 
Hamer’s deadly word “ toying ’’ came along 
as a label, I was inclined to flatter myself 
that I had done something to shed light on 
this dark spot, without at all committing 
myself to any theory that Rosalind was a 


Leveson: there were too many ‘‘ifs’’ in | 


my conclusion for that. 


ix. On the precise force of the expression 
‘“north parts’? as applied to Spenser’s 
habitat for some years after he quitted Cam- 
bridge some light might be gained if it 
could be shown that he was in the service 
for a time of Sir Henry Sidney at Ludlow 
Castle and in Ireland. Some commentators 
read into the words of Irenaeus in ‘ A View 
of the State of Ireland’ about the execution 
(in 1577) of Murrogh O-Brein at Limerick 
a personal experience of the poet, viz. that 
he saw this occurrence with his own eyes. 
It may be significant that in July 1580 one 
James Spenscer was appointed Constable of 


the Castle of Limerick, an important post 


held from time to time by distinguished 
persons such as Sir William Wyse, Esquire 
of the King’s body to Henry VIII. This 
James Spenscer, who must not be confounded 
with James Spencer, brother-in-law of Sir 
William Pelham, had died by September 
1580. He was evidently an official of the 
Irish Government—See Fiants of Elizabeth 


; and Rowley Lascelles’s ‘Liber Munerum 
_Publicorum.’ Was he a relative of the 
poet ? 

x. Mr. Hamer asks who was _ the 
Matthew Spencer of Cromwell’s time, and 
I can only point to the will of Matthew 
Spencer of Youghal, Alderman, dated 6 Dec., 
| 1681, and proved 8 July, 1682. At the time 
of Matthew’s signing his will his son, John 
| Spencer, was also an alderman of Youghal, 
whence it may be inferred that Matthew was 
of coments age in 1681. Whether he is 
identical with the Matthew in O’Hart’s 
‘Irish Landed Gentry,’ and whether the 
| juxtaposition in ‘that work of ‘the names 
of Ellinor and Hugolin Spencer with that of 
_ implies kinship, it is impossible to 

ecide. 


xi. For persons who, like Mr. Edward 
| George Harman, C.B., believed tha Edmund 
Spenser, the Irish official, was an elderly 
man in 1580, and that the Edmund Spenser, 
author of the “ Faery Queen,’ was but an 
| impersonation of Francis Bacon (See ‘ Ed- 
mund Spenser’ by E. G. Harman), or, who, 
like Mr. Frisbee of San Francisco, be- 
_lieve that the Irish Spenser was just an 
official and that the real author of the 
_‘ Faery Queen ’ was Edward de Vere, seven- 
teenth Karl of Oxford (1550-1604), it were 
well to quote from the ‘“‘ Funeral Entry,” 
still preserved in Dublin Castle, of David 
Nagle (Nangle) of Moneanimney, Barony of 
Fermoy, Co. Cork :— 


David married Ellen daughter of William 
Roche of Ballyhowly, Co. Cork, by whom he 
had ten sons and nine daughters. John the 
eldest son, Richard the second son, etc. ... 
Ellin, eldest daughter ... married unto 
Sylvanus Spencer, eldest son of HKdmund Spen- 
ser Esq., famous poet, by whom she had _ two 
sons Edmund and William Spencer. Isabell, 
second daughter, etc... . 

Said David died at Dublin, 14th November, 
1637, and was interred in St. James Church- 
yard, Dublin. 

The truth of these premises witnessed by 
Richard Nangle eldest surviving son and heir 
of defunct, 22nd February, 1637. 


Here is the brother-in-law of Sylvanus 
Spenser, thirty-eight years after the death 
| of Edmund Spenser of Ireland, referring to 
| the latter as a famous poet. He had better 
| grounds for knowing the truth of what he 
_ subscribed to than persons separated by more 
| than three hundred years from that decease. 


W. H. WE-PLyY. 
(To be concluded). 
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THE FAMILY OF BUTTON 
GWINNETT. 


ySti 1926, when Mr. C. A. Jenkins 
published his biography of Button 


Gwinnett, nothing was known of Gwinnett’s | 
before his emigration to | 


earlier career, 
America, or of his family connections. 
Jenkins did his 
thoroughness, but it was inevitable that, as 
a pioneer, he should leave some regions un- 
explored. Recently I lighted upon some 
information which, besides having an in- 


Mr. 


terest of its own, seems to open out the pos- | 


sibility of fresh discoveries. 

Mr. Jenkins gives a full summary of the 
will of Emilia Gwinnett, Button’s sister, and 
leaves it to be assumed that the provisions 
of the will were carried into effect. 
fact is evidently not known that in 1808 the 


Rev. John Morgan brought an action in the | 


Court of Chancery against the Earl of 
Clarendon and another against William 


‘Chute Hayton, both involving the question | 
whether Emilia Gwinnett left an heir-at-law. | 


The only witness who had any information 
to offer was John Franklen, of Lannihangle, 
in the County of Glamorgan, aged seventy- 
four, who 


saith that he has made persoaal enquiry since | 
the death of the said Testatrix Emilia Gwin- | 


nett to discover her heir-at-law, but this de- 
ponent has been unable to find out or to dis- 


cover any person claiming to be Heir-at-Law | 


to the said Emilia Gwinnett. 


That there was no heir on the Gwinnett 
side seems to have been common ground be- 
tween the parties, but Hayton claimed to 
be the heir on the side of the mother. 


oint which Mr. Jenkins has left in doubt. 
e says that his great-grandfather, John 
Price, of Wistaston, 


had a sister who married a Mr. Emms, and 
that the only heir of the said Mr. Emms by his 
wife was the mother of the deceased Testatrix, 
and therefore defendant says he does not know 
or believe that the said estatrix died with 
an heir, and the defendant says in default of 
Heir ex parte paterna he claims by the means 
— to be the Heir-at-Law of the Testa- 
rix. 


I find that in 1890 a correspondent of 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries (Vol. iv, 
No, 1902) was enquiring for proof of an 
alliance between the Price and Gwinnett 
families before 1750, but no information was 
forthcoming. The truth seems to be that 
no Gwinnett ever married a Price bearing 


| rectly but 


work with admirable | 


The | 


His 
statement throws light on more than one | 


that name, but Anne Emes, who married 
Samuel Gwinnett in 1728, was a Price on 
her mother’s side. Mr. Jenkins states cor- 
| vaguely that she was “‘ closely 
related ’’ to the Prices. A more important 
question is whether her marriage to Samuel 
Gwinnett was a first or a second marriage. 
| Mr. Jenkins supposes that she was ‘‘ prob- 
_ably the widow of Fulke Emes, Esq., of 
Twyning ...in Gloucestershire.’”? The fact 
that, according to Hayton’s evidence, her 
father’s name was Emes (or Emms) removes 
_ the ground of this conjecture. 

It appears that Hayton failed to establish 
his claim to be the heir-at-law, though he 
benefited largely under the will. In 1816 
the Court ordered that the furniture, china, 
books, pictures, and other possessions, which 
Miss Gwinnett had desired to have preserved 
/at Penllyn Castle as heirlooms, should be 
_sold—the art treasures by Messrs. Christie, 
and the books, prints and manuscripts by 
Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby. The catalogue 
issued by Messrs. Sotheby may be seen in 
the British Museum among a collection of 
| similar documents (150. k. 9). The sale is 
explained as ‘‘ pursuant to an order of the 
| 


| High Court of Chancery . . . in a cause 
| wherein the Rev. John Morgan and another 
Plaintiffs, and the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Clarendon and others are Defend- 
_ants,’’ and is announced to take place on 
' 22 Oct., 1816, and two following days, at 
12 o’clock. 

It is interesting to remark that No. 353 
of the catalogue is a quarto volume described 
as ‘“ Gwynneth’s (John) Demonstration of 
| John Frithes Lacke of Witte and Learnynge 
'in his Understandynge of Holie Scripture, 

. 1557.’’ To-day only three copies of 
this treatise are known, and even in 1816 
it must have been a rarity. Does __ its 
| presence in the library indicate that Miss 
_ Gwinnett claimed the author as a collateral 
| ancestor? If such a claim could be estab- 
lished it would prove that the family was 
divided by the Reformation. According 
_to Mr. Jenkins, ‘‘ George Gwynnedd . . 
first of this name in Gloucestershire, 
| fleeing from religious persecution in the time 
/of Mary, came from North Wales.’’ There 
| is no apparent reason why he should have 
| been less likely to be persecuted in Glouces- 
tershire than among the mountains of Wales, 
and it seems much more probable that he 
|emerged from his hiding-place after the 
| death of Mary in order to join the winning 
| side. It is recorded on the tomb of George 
' Gwinnett Gough, who died in 1756, that he 
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was ‘‘ Descended on his Father’s Side from 
an ancient Family of the Gwinnetts, in 
North Wales, who came to settle in this 
Parish in the Beginning of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.”’ (See Bigland’s ‘ Col- 
lections Relative to the County of Glouces- 
ter,’ under ‘ Badgeworth’). However this 
may be, it is certain that John Gwynneth, 
the opponent of Frith, was a militant 
Catholic. He is known to have been Vicar 
of Luton, and he was probably a friend of 
Richard Stevenage, the last Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, under whose direction his earlier 
books were printed. 
life is given by ‘the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

I was led to this enquiry by finding my- 
self the possessor of a manuscript volume of 
about three hundred pages, written by 
Samuel Gwinnett, the elder brother of But- 
ton, and entered by Messrs. Sotheby as No. 
678 of the catalogue already mentioned. It 
has several interesting features. There 
are poems dedicated to Miss Barbara Button, 
of Cottrell; to Dr. John Caple, of Glouces- 
ter; to H. L. (Henry Lewis?), of Wadham 
College; to George Heathcote, then living 
in retirement in Hereford, but formerly, as 
Member for the City of London, a bitter 
opponent of Walpole; and to a number of 
other friends. The lines to Heathcote, and 
a long lament over the condition of the 
country in 1767, prove that the author was, 
like his brother, ‘“‘a Whig to excess.”’ 
There is an eulogium on Charles Pratt, who 
had made himself the hero of the followers 
of Wilkes, in 1763, by pronouncing against 
the legality of general warrants. Pratt was 
raised to the Peerage in 1765 as Lord Cam- 
den, and it may be a significant fact that 
in 1777, when the State of Georgia was re- 
organized under Button Gwinnett’s direc- 
tion, the name ‘‘ Camden ”’ was given to one 
of the new ‘‘ counties’’ so formed. In a 
note to one of the plays the author refers 
to ‘‘ my brother’s visit of affection from 
Canada’”’ in the spring of 1761. What 
Button Gwinnett was doing in 1761 is not 
known, but Mr. Jenkins has ascertained 
that he was still ‘‘ connected with Wolver- 
hampton ”’ in 1759, and thinks that about 


A full account of his |. 


period he possibly sailed as super- 
cargo on some of his trading ventures.’’ It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that he found his | 
way to Canada. 

The most remarkable composition in the | 
volume is the inscription on the tomb of | 
the author’s father (the Rev. Samuel | 
Gwinnett, Vicar of Down Hatherley), which | 


is transcribed in full. I do not know whether 
the ‘‘ vase’? on which it was engraved is 
still in existence, but Mr. Jenkins does not 
refer to it. As it is included in Bigland’s 
* Collections,’ under ‘ Downe Hatherley,’ | 
will quote only the opening and most signi- 
ficant lines: 
Hos Cineres 

nec mitrata violet insolentia, 

nec mitrata laedat malitia, 

(heu! sordidae tenuisque mentis vitium, 

et literis ingenioque prorsus alienae) 

nec polluant artes infimorum pravae, 

quippe has faces olim ingurgitarunt 

mors et infamia. 

Sunt Samuelis Gwinnett pastoris fidi, (ete.) 

There can be no doubt that the ‘‘ mitred ” 
villian is Bishop Warburton, whom the 
author abuses immediately afterwards in a 
satirical epitaph, while wishing at 'the same 
time ‘‘ to vindicate myself from the most 
distant idea of satyrizing a fellow creature 
sunk so low under the humbling hand of 
God.’? In a personal note appended to the 
lines just quoted he denies that he intends 
any affront to the episcopal character. 

But, (he adds), where filial duty calls, I dis- 
dain consequences,—and while I water the in- 
jured ashes with a tear; I can only wish 
that the insolent oppressors had not been con- 
sumed out of the land, that I might have per- 
sonally provoked them: personally retorted 
their criminality and baseness .. . Let the 
verbal asperity then here stand. It is the 
effusion of filial piety, warm from the heart: 
and may filial piety % the apology. 

This savage indignation can hardly be due 
to an ordinary dispute about parochial 
affairs. Perhaps some reader can throw 
light on the mystery. It seems very probable 
that information might be derived from the 
commonplace book, in four volumes, or any 
of the other manuscripts included in the 
sale of 1816. Are they, or any of them 
besides the one which I have described, 
known to have survived ? 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 20, 63). 


Littte Torr1Incton. (St. Giles). 
This Church in general features resembles 
many of the last described, but is not one 
of the finest specimens. It consists of a tall 
inelegant Tower, a Nave and Chancel with 
a South Aisle. The Tower is embattled 
and has 4 plain pinnacles on octagonal 
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bases, is 3 stages in height with corner | odd window of 3 lights which appears to be 


buttresses. 


square headed and labelled. 
the tower and body are stuccoed. 


in granite. The chancel is distinguished 


externally from the Nave by a difference in | 


the roof. The South windows are square 
headed with labels, as indeed are most 
throughout the Church and very late & 
poor, but that at the E. of the South aisle 


& one at the north side are painted and | 


better. The Tower Arch has no shafts. The 
Aisle is divided from the body by 4 Tudor 
arches of granite with piers of the same 
material of diamond form with shafts, above 
the capital of which is an octagon with kind 
of lozenge work on it. The whole however 
is clogged with whitewash. The Chancel 
extends somewhat eastward of the Aisle. 
The Chancel has a waggon roof ribbed, as 
has the South Aisle & foliated bosses, the 
cornice has a kind of twisted ornament. In 
the Chancel are several encaustic tiles. The 
Font as frequently happens in this country 
is probably early, but singular. The basin 
is very large & of circular form, upon an 
octagonal stem, surrounded by 4 square legs, 
corresponding with which are 4 ears or pro- 
jections on the basin, the whole on a square 
plinth. On ‘the legs is some panneling & 
a moulding with flowers which looks of 
Perpendr., character, but the basin must be 
earlier. The whole is barbarously white- 
washed. The Church is full of unsightly 
boxes or pues & has a hideous gallery at the 
West 

In the Churchyard are Stocks, a circum- 
stance frequent in the County of Devon. 

[Gould, p. 291.] 


LustteicH. (St. John Baptist). 


1842. 

This Church has a Nave and Chancel 
with a North Aisle & South Transept, with 
a square Tower at the West end of Perpendr. 
character, embattled with 4 small square 
pinnacles, but with no buttresses. The 
Tower is of granite and its west window of 
3 lights. The Church displays portions of 
all the 3 later styles, with some rudeness of 
workmanship. On the South is a very 
curious long porch ranging with the Tran- 
sept & its doorway arch worked in granite. 
The Nave is divided from its Aisle by 4 
Tudor shaped arches upon lozenge piers with 
shafts at the angles all of granite. The 
Transept opens by a plain arch & has one 


A west doorway, and over it | 
a small 3 light window, the belfry windows | 
The whole of | 
A South | 
porch has a doorway with arch mouldings — 


Decd., & one of 3 trefoiled lights in a general 
arch. On. the North Aisle the windows are 
square headed & of very late & rather de- 
based character. There are two arches for 
monumental figures in the North Wall, but 
the effigies are much mutilated. Across the 
Nave & Aisle is a wood screen for the rood 
loft, & another in the arch North of the 
Chancel, of the same character as found 
elsewhere in the county. The Chancel has 
single lancets North & South, and an east 
window of 3 lancets within a general arch. 
South of the altar is a double niche with 
piscina of plain work with a quatrefoiled 
circle between the heads, & 3 sedilia, the 
arches of which are trefoiled. Under an 
arch is a fine effigy of a _ cross-legged 
knight with shield. The door to the rood- 
loft is in the N. wall. The Font is a fine 
Norman one of red granite of cylindrical 
form on a circular base with the cable orna- 
ment round it, & which had once shafts, now 
destroyed. The situation of this Village 
is romantic, in the valley of the Teign with 
rocky precipices overhanging, & the whole 
has a simple and primitive appearance. 

[Gould, p. 217; Stabb, i. pp. 84-86; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.’ i. p. 90.] 


Lyprorp. (St. Petrock). 


June ist, 1852. 

The Church has a Chancel and Nave with 
S. Aisle, a Western Tower & South Porch, 
all Perpendr., except perhaps some windows 
in the South Aisle which have rather a 
Decd. look, one a single light trefoiled, one 
square headed of 2 lights. The other win- 
dows are plain with flat arches. The 
arcade of the Nave is late Perpr. of 3 wide 
arches, with the usual clustered piers, the 
shafts of which have octagonal caps. The 
roofs are of earlier form, open with bosses. 
There is a Chancel of Granite rising from 
Shafts with octagonal capitals. The Tower 
arch is also of granite with similar shafts 
but panneled. The Chancel has a lancet 
on the N. which may be part of an earlier 
structure. The rood door & steps remain 
on the S. of the Chancel arch against the 
wall; there is also a hagioscope lately opened, 
and a piscina of ogee form trefoiled. The 
E. Window is of 3 lights of a perpr. char- 
acter common in Devonshire. The Font 
has a circular bowl of rough stone, diminish- 
ing downwards to a square ledge. The Porch 
has an octagonal stoup. The Tower is of 
Granite of 3 stages embattled having 4 large 
square pinnacles crocketed. The Buttresses 
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are not set at the angles. The Belfry win- | 
dows are of 2 obtuse lights. On the W. 
side is a labelled door & over it a rude win- 
dow of 3 lights. 

[Gould, pp. 218-19; Stabb, i. pp. 86-9; 
"Ch. Ant.” 


LYMPSTONE. 


(St. Mary). 


Feb. 3, 1861. 
This Church has Nave and Chancel with | 
N. Aisle, West Tower and S. Porch the | 
whole local Perpendr. with some recent im- | 
provement, yet much need of more. In the 
Nave and Aisle the roof is of cradle form 
and ribbed; in the Chancel boarded and of | 
rather more ornate kind. The Chancel was 
altered and improved in 1832 and 1845. The 
Chancel arch was probably erected in 1832. | 
The reredos of neat niche work the altar | 
and the E. window is 1845. The latter has | 
fair stained glass. All the northern win- 
dows are modern or mutilated, but those on 
the S. have been restored and are of 3 lights. 
The Nave has an arcade of the local style, 
of 5 arches with piers of 4 shafts and general 
capitals of foliage. The Tower arch is 
anneled. There are pues and a W. gal- | 
ery containing an organ. The Tower is 
good Perpendr., 75 feet high, embattled with 
octagonal turret on the 8. rising above the 
parapet, buttresses withdraw from the 
angles set on square. 3 good string courses. | 
belfry windows of 2 lights transome. West | 
window really a fine one of 4 lights, subar- 
cuated and a doorway with good continuous | 
mouldings. The Tower has the original | 
stone and was only in its natural color. 
Other parts of the Church are stuccoed. The 
S. porch is plain, the outer doorway moulded. 
There are several modern monuments. The 
Font is Norman, circular, having a shallow 
rope moulding. 
The outline as usual, not pleasing with 
the long low body and the lofty tower. 
‘ Church consecrated 1409 by Bishop Staf- 


ord. 
[Gould, p. 220. ] 
Lynton (St. Mary Virgin) and LynmMoutH. 


The adjacent villages of Lynton and Lyn- | 
mouth situated on the coast about 10 miles | 
east of Ilfracombe and 14 west of Mine- 
head are remarkable for the extraordinary 
beauty of their situation and surrounding 
scenery which shews to particular advantage 
after traversing the dreary waste of Exmoor, | 
on the bleak and dreary road leading from | 
Porlock. Lynmouth is at the bottom of | 
the hill and Lynton up on the hill. 


Here | 


| a fair organ. 


Minehead. 
| the Perpetual Curacy of Lynton. 


there open two beautiful and very narrow 
rocky valleys through which there run rapid 
mountain torrents, the rocks being mantled 
with wood. ‘There is also behind the vil- 
lage of Lynton a romantic valley called the 
Valley of Stones extending to the sea in 
length about half a mile. The cliffs are 
likewise very high and bold and many 


beautiful walks are found on their sides 


looking over ‘the sea. Both the villages 
abound with elegant habitations and ate 
very much frequented in the Summer, par- 
ticularly since the roads have been so much 
improved. In Lynton is a very good Hotel. 
Not far from it is the Church a Structure 
neither remarkable for beauty or extent, 


| which has lately been much modernized and 


enlarged. It consists of a Nave with Chan- 
cel and a north aisle which has been lately 
added. At the West end is a plain em- 
battled Tower built of hard Stone and of 
rather rough workmanship. It is of 
Rectilinear character and has on the north 
side a belfry window with some panneling 
about it. The walls seem to have been 
mostly rebuilt in the Nave and Chancel in 


_ 1717. The interior is neatly pewed and con- 


tains a good Norman Font of octagon form, 


_each face being charged with plain semi- 


circular arches. It is supported on small 
cylindrical shafts standing upon an octagonal 
base. In the Chancel is a plain wood screen. 


| The Tower has a Welsh character with swell- 


ing base and no buttress, 2 string courses and 
tapering. The belfry windows have 2 round 


_ arched heads and the Tower arch is a plain 
The Church is pewed and has | 


pointed one. 
The exterior has a very bald 
modern look. 

The village of Lynmouth is in the Parish 
of Countisbury the Church of which is situ- 


_ated a mile distant in a very solitary 


position close to the road leading to Parlock 
The benefice is united to 
In re- 
turning from Lynton to Dulverton we had 
a dreary and tedious drive over the rude 


expanse of Exmoor. 


[Gould, p. 220.] 
T. Cann F.S.A. 


(To be continued). 


ALENDAR OF STANDISH 
DEEDS IN THE WIGAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (See ante p. 17).—Your notice 
invites genealogists to make a note of this 
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work, but you omit to state that it has no 


index. I subscribed for it, naturally ex- 
pecting a book published under — such 
auspices would have an index to the hun- 
dreds of persons and places named in it. 
That all the labour of abstracting and 
editing these documents should be under- 
taken, and then one should be expected to 
make a page by page search for the con- 
tents shows very little comprehension of ‘the 
needs of searchers. One reviewer has 
described the absence of an index to this 
book as an outrage, and I agree. 


R. Stewart Brown. 


OBIN HOOD: THE SKELETONS IN 
ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCHYARD, 


NOTTINGHAM.—I do not know how many | 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may have seen an | 


interesting list, compiled by Miss Violet 
Walker, and printed for the Nottingham 
Public Libraries, of the Collection of Litera- 
ture on Robin Hood which those Libraries 
contain. At the end, on the cover, is a note 
which it may be worth putting in ‘ N, & Q.’ 
There is in the Public Library a cross-bow 
bolt which was found in the skull of a 
skeleton unearthed in St. Michael’s church- 
yard at Nottingham during excavations 
carried on there about a century ago. 


Thirteen skeletons were unearthed lying side | 


by side head to foot; and it would seem 
likely that they were those of thirteen per- 
sons whom Robin Hood and his men were 
recorded to have shot and buried in St. 
Michael’s Churchyard. 

I noticed in the list that a work (a Liter- 


, ature thesis) on the Robin Hood cycle was 
| published in Paris in 1832. 


J. R. 


“WR. BYNG.’’—It would, I suppose, be 
something of a solecism now-a-days 
to speak of an Admiral as ‘“‘Mr. So-and-So.’’ 
Sir Benjamin Keene, very well informed 
as he must have been in regard to the social 
usages of his day, has towards the end of 
his correspondence (recently edited by Sir 
Richard Lodge) frequent occasion to men- 
tion the unfortunate Admiral Byng. On 
the same page again and again he calls him 
now Admiral Bing ’’ (or ‘‘ Byng’’), now 
“Mr. Bing”? (or ‘“ Byng’’), as if the one 
were fully an alternative to the other. It 
seems that our care to be correct in this 
matter is comparatively a new thing. 
Or rather, perhaps ‘‘ Mr.’’ was the 
eighteenth century slightly more honorific 
than it has come to be now-a-days. ae te 


Readers’ Queries. 


WATERMAN : FAMILY NAME (See 

clii. 367, 427; cliii. 87,; clviii. 106).— 
I should feel grateful if an American reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ would answer to these 
queries: 1. Why is Waterman Chapel, in 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, so named? 2. There is a book, which 
| is not obtainable in England, entitled: ‘The 
| Maine Watermans, with an account of their 
_ ancestors in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
'and Connecticut,’ by Charles EK. Waterman, 
| (Ledger Publishing Co., 1906). I wish to 
learn only the name of the place in England 
| from which this family claims to be derived. 


G. W. Wricut. 


HE DRYDEN’S HEAD INN ON THE 
GREAT NORTH ROAD. — According 
to ‘ The History of Signboards,’ 1866, “ at 
_Kate’s Cabin . . . between Chesterton and 
| Alwalton there is a sign of Dryden’s head, 
painted by Sir William Beechey, then en- 
gaged as a house-painter on the decoration 
of Alwalton Hall.’”’ Is it known when this. 
| sign disappeared, and does the inn exist un- 
| der the same name? 
P. DM. 


_(JEORGE GAULD.—Is anything known of 
George Gauld, Esq., who is said to have 
/surveyed the west coast of Florida and 
Louisiana and also Tortugas and Florida 
_Bays? Observations and sailing directions 
| appear to have been published (somewhere ?) 
_in 1796. He is also said to have surveyed 
_the west end of Cuba and St. John’s Har- 
bour—apparently circa 1767. Any informa- 
tion or reference will greatly oblige. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

Hydrographic Survey, S.H.B., Southampton. 


JAMAICAN ILLNESS.—In a chancery 

suit of 1752 the defendant speaks of 
_a man being seized in Jamaica “ with the 
country sickness and thereby lost the use of 
his limbs,’”’ and being obliged to return to 
England. He appears to have recovered 
and gone out again to Jamaica. Can any- 
one say what this illness was? 


C. Roy HvuptestTon. 
HE OLD CRAB MILL.—This and the old 
Crab Mill inn are both in Preston 


Bagot, Warwickshire. Can anyone give me 
particulars as to the origin of the name? 
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ILLIAM BANASTER, M.P. FOR 
LANCASTER, 1523.—He was made a 
freeman of Lancaster, and in 1523 elected a 
burgess of Parliament (7’rans. Hist. Soc. 
Lanes. and Ches. Ixxiii, 193); he died be- 
tween 5 April 1538 (ibid., 197) and 31 March 


1539 (ibid., 195) and is styled of Lancaster | 


(ibid., 199). He had a brother, Henry Ban- 
aster, described as ‘‘ of the 
(ibid., 198, 202) (? Whitewell), who sur- 
vived him. His son and heir Wilfrid was 
born about October 1533 (ibid., 195-6) and 
was afterwards of Stainton in Craven. 
cover of Clitheroe Court Roll 60 is part of a 


draft lease by Wilfrid Banaster of Todmor- | 


den esq., John Banaster his son and heir and 
Pauline his wife, to Richard Shuttleworth 
of lands in Stainton in Craven for twenty- 
one years, dated in September 1578. Who 
were William Banaster’s parents? Was his 
family perhaps connected with Wiswell 
(‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ vi, 398, note 37)? A 
descent from Banastre of Bank (Farrer, 
‘ Clitheroe Ct. Rolls,’ i, 355 note) in Brether- 
ton appears unlikely. William’s widow 
Margaret (Trans. ut sup., 196), whose first 
husband, George Singleton, died about 1518 
(ibid., 193), died in October 1542 (ibid., 
195-6) seized inter alia of a messuage, or 
tenement, in Henley-on-Thames inherited 
from her mother (ibid., 196), first wife of 
Lawrence Starkey (ibid., 192) of the New 
Hall in Lancaster (ibid., 189, 200, etc.), 
M.P. for the borough in 1529 (ibid., 190) 


and a younger son of Geoffrey Starkey of the | 


Lower or Nether Hall in Stretton, Co. 


Chester (ibid., 189; Ixviii, 201). Who was 
Margaret’s mother, who was very likely a 
Southerner ? A. 


ELESMAINS.—In the muniments and 
library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, presented by Reginald L. Poole, 


M.A.. is to be found an ancient deed of | 


“a grant of land by the Canons of Exeter 
to the Nuns of Polslo for the purposes of 
a buriad-ground, dated March 1, 1159/60. 

One of the signatures is Johanne Beles- 
mains, a scholar. (Ref. Roberto Exoniensi 
Episcovo II, Henrico Rege IT). 

In the ‘ D. N. B.’ is an account by T. A. 
Archer of Johanne Belesmains (John of the 
fair hands) who died in 1203. He is also 
given the name of Belmeis. 

Are they one and ‘the same man, and was 
his name actually Belmeis? Is there any 
evidence that the name actually had to do 
with hands, or was it from Maine 


Normandy? Joun BELLMAN. 


Whitwell 


The | 


| ATKINSON.— Parentage, place, and date 

“~ of birth, date of death and any other 
important details in ‘their lives, are sought 

for respecting the following bearers of this 
name: 

1. Mr. Atkinson, of Si. John’s Wood 
London, an architect who assisted Sir Wal. 
ter Scott with designs for Abbotsford. 

2. “‘ Mr, Atkinson from London who is 
at present pursuing his professional avoca- 
tions in this town [Brighton] and who was 
deputed by the Brighton Infirmary to take 
_the cast lof John William Holloway, the 
murderer, in 1831].’’ Query, the same as 
| No, 1? 
| 6 John William Atkinson, marine 
| painter, whose ‘‘ ‘ Phantom Ships’ is said 
_to be of a very high order.’”’ He is said to 
have died at Hamburg, 3 April, 1846, at 
_the age of twenty-two. 


E. G. B. 


/NEWCE OF HERTS, NORFOLK AND 
| CO. CORK. — Wanted the Christian 
'name of the Newce daughter who married 


— Jenkins of the Horse Guards about 


1670. 
BK. J. 


| 

THOMAS HHOLMEDEN.—The pedigree of 
| Holmeden (Visitaiion of Surrey, 1623), 
| has a note that Thomas Holmeden was “slain 
| by Captain Lambart.’’ He was brother of 
|Sir John Holmeden, and nephew of Sir 
| Edward, Alderman of London in 1599. In 
what circumstances and at what date did 
| this slaying occur? 


Witrrep H. Ho.pey. 


“ RUTTER-SCOTCH.’’—Is this toffee a 
“ Scotch or an English sweet? One 
derivation of the name I have seen is that 
it means butter ‘‘ scotched,’’ but I do not 
think this is tenable. 


R. HepGer WALLACE. 


“THE ABBE LOUIS MORERI: A 

REFERENCE IN HIS DICTIONARY. 
_~I should be grateful for assistance in trac- 
ing the work referred to as ‘‘Dict: Anglais” 
in a genealogical note which has appended 
to it as its source the foregoing. 1 believe 
gue first published his Dictionary in 


A. STEPHENS DYER. 


HE REV. H. P. STACEY, D.D., F.L.S.- 

He was Chaplain of Fateghari, India, 

1809, died 7 Nov., 1807, aged forty-seven. 
(See ante p. 6). Biography eee P 
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STERNE’S FATHER-IN- 
LAW.—He was the Rev. Robert Lumley, 
rector of Bedale (1731-1731). Particulars 
of his career, with place and date of his 
birth and death, wanted. 

x ¥. 


LUCRE.’’—Who~ was_ the 


originator of this phrase? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 


(The Authorised Version of St. Paul’s first 
letter to Timothy translating 
(a word not read in the best texts) in the des- 
cription of what the good bishop is not—‘‘greedy 
of filthy lucre.’’] 


‘DARFORD ABBEY.’—I have a frag- 

ment of a book (pp. 29-188) with this 
title. Who was the author and when was 
it firs; published. The copy in question 
is 8vo, and has been bound in leather, rem- 
nants of which remain on back. 


J. W. F. 


KING WILLIAM’S MEDAL.—In ‘ The 

Private Correspondence of Sir Ben- 
jamin Keene,’ edited by Sir Richard Lodge 
and reviewed some time back in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
Keene will be found writing on 6 Aug., 1756, 
to his friend Castres : 


I have applyed an old story (for you and I 
may begin to count tales at present) on this 
occasion. When King William accepted the 
Crown his friends struck a medal, and_ the 
motto was, Non rapuit sed cepit, which the 
Tories interpreted in the manner following, 
That the receiver was as bad as the thief. 


I should be glad of particulars of this | 


medal. Who were the friends who had it 
struck? Who was the designer? What 
number were struck? Are examples known 
in any private collections? 

H. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I shall be much ob- 
liged if anyone will kindly refer me to the 
author of the following lines :— 


“My father was an Afghan, 
And came from Candahar, 
He rode with Nawab Gengis Khan, 
In the old Mahratta War.” 

ete. etc. ete. 


Sir Grant Duff quoted them in a speech in the | 


House of Commons before he was made Gov- 
ernor of Madras in or about 1881. 


INDIA. 


2. I would feel deeply obliged if any reader 
could inform me of the name of the author of: 
An Englishman in Paris: Notes and Recollec- 
tions.’ (National Publishing Co., 6, Minion 
Place, New York, 1893). 
J. ALFRED CouLon. 


Replies. 


PHOENICIANS IN BRITAIN. 
(clxiv. 407, 446; clxv. 33). 


R. BARROW’S statement that there is no 

evidence that the Phoenicians ever came 

so far north as the Scilly Isles seems to over- 
look certain important facts. 

According to the Massiliote Periplus, there 
existed a trade between Tartessus and the 
islands to the North of Britanny, and the 
names ‘“‘ Ierne’’ and ‘‘ Albion’’ are men- 
tioned. The Periplus was written about 520 
B.C. 

Now, though there is no proof of a direct 
trade between Cornwall and the mouth of the 
Tagus, undoubtedly the tin trade had been 
flourishing for many years, because we know 
of Tartessian bronze and the Periplus 
furnishes clear evidence of the direct trade 
between Tartessus and Oestrymnis (Britanny) 
and between the Oestrymnians and the islands 
to the North; so that it is an assumption 
' which cannot easily be contradicted that the 
Tartessians knew of Ierne and Albion, and 
/one may readily believe that if they knew 
_ of these islands some may have visited them. 
| No mean authority, Polybius dates the first 
treaty between Rome and Carthage at 508 
B.c., and therein is a stipulation prohibiting 
| the Romans from sailing in Atlantic waters. 
| Furthermore, Polybius mentions that Hamil- 
car re-conquered Andalusia in 237 B.c., which 
shows that the country had been under Car- 
thaginian sway before that date. It seems, 
therefore, probable that the Carthaginian con- 
quest of Tartessus occurred between 520 B.c. 
'and 508 n.c. The date, however, is im- 
_material; it is the fact that Carthage ruled 
/in what had been Tartessus and therefore that 
| the Carthaginians inherited from the Tartes- 
-sians the tin trade with the north which we 
| know from the Massiliote Periplus to have 
included trade with Cornwall. 


_ But there is further evidence that 
at some time after the conquest by 
Carthage of Tartessus, probably before 
480 B.c., Carthage despatched two  voy- 


ages of discovery into the Atlantic. One 
under Hanno sailed south to the Niger, the 
| other under Himilcho north to the tin lands. 
| Surely if Ierne and Albion were known as 
| tin lands, and the distance between Oestry- 
_mnis and the British Isles was but two days’ 

and nights’ sail, it is hardly possible to sup- 
pose that Himilcho failed to visit them. 

To come to more direct evidence, Pytheas, 
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the Massiliote, is the first Greek known to 
have visited the British Isles. His voyage 
took place about 320 B.c. He called the 
islands the mperravixai and visited 
Belerion or Land’s End and travelled exten- 
sively in Britain. As he started from Gades 
he must have had Carthaginian support— 
further argument for the connection between 
Britain and the Phoenicians. 


As to whether the Cassiterides are the | 


Scillys—the possibility exists. I know the 


islands well and I have never seen any evi- | 


dence of tin ‘there. But St. Mary’s is a much 
more convenient harbour to make from 
Ushant than Penzance—also, it would be 


safer from robbers, for though Scilly has been | 


inhabited, as tthe graves show, from 
very early times, ships lying in the 
roadstead could more easily defend them- 


selves from attack than ships lying off Pen- | 
zance, and the roads are safer as regards | 


weather. Perhaps, the Scilly Islands were 
the meeting-place of the deep sea and the 
island ‘traders. 

OnsLow. 


May I be permitted to refer your corres- 
pondents to that veritable mine of inform- 
ation which all geographers should read: 


- ‘The Ancient Explorers,’ by M. Cary and 


E. H. Warmington (Methuen, 1929), well 
indexed and having forty pages of biblio- 
graphical notes. It is a really superb text- 
book and undermines weak traditions. 


JoHN A. RUPERT-JONEs. 


EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE 

LITERATURE (clxv. 2, 50, 70, 88).— 

_— recall Quevedo’s famous Sonnet to a 
ose 


Erase un hombre @ una nariz pegado, 
Erase una nariz superlativa, 
Erase una nariz sayon y escriba, 
Erase un peje espada muy barbado. 
Era un reloj de sol mal encarado, 
Erase una alquitara pensativa, 
Era un elefante boca arriba. 
Era Ovidio Nason mas nazirado, 
Erase un espolon de una galera, 
Erase un pirdmide de Egito, 
Las doce tribus de narices era, 
Erase un naricisimo infinito, 
Muchisimo nariz, nariz tan fiera 
Que en la cara de Anas fuera delito. 


Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth. 
ENRY I.: HIS SECOND CORONA- 
TION (clxv. 45).—It would be interest- 
ing to know the exact wording (Latin pre- 
sumably) of this early deed, as documents of 


this date are rare and should be put on re. 


cord. 
R. S. B. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY (clxiv, 443; clay, 
51).—In addition to the information at 
the second reference it may be noted that the 
| Society was established by John Ruskin 
' (who was a member of the Council from the 
first), Samuel Rogers, Lord Lansdowne and 


others of their circle, and that it was dis 
solved in 1898 owing to lack of support. 
There are a number of references to the 
Society in KE. T. Cook’s library edition of 
| Ruskin’s ‘ Works’ (see index volume and 
also Vol. iv, p. xliv). A full record of its 
activities, with catalogue raisonné of the 
chromolithographs issued was complied by 
W. Noel Johnson and published in 1907 
(Whitworth Institute, Manchester) in an 
edition limited ‘to 150 copies. A ‘‘ complete 
list ’? of the prints published was issued by 
P. Head, of 44 Clarence Gardens, Osnaburgh 
'Street, London, in September 1908, and 
‘there the compiler states that a set con- 
sisted of 201 chromos on 172 sheets. An- 
other list was issued by Bernard Quaritch 
in Noveniber 1909, and that gives the num- 
ber as 197 on 171 sheets. Some particulars 
of the Society are in R. M. Burch’s ‘ Colour 
Printng,’ 1910. 


Rowtanp AUSTIN. 


ORDS DERIVED FROM __INVEN- 

TORS: WISTARIA (clxiv. 459; clxv. 
34).—I notice that LEsuie uses the 
spelling Wisteria.’’ This name, of course, 
is derived from that of Caspar Wistar, a 
German immigrant to America in_ the 
‘eighteenth century. I have been told by a 
descendant of his that he and his brother 
/came over together, that the family des- 
_cended from Caspar, who was the introducer 
of the vine, have continued to spell their 
‘‘ Wistar,’’ whereas the descendants 
of the brother spelled their name “ Wister.” 
This would tend to justify the preference 
given to Wistaria on ‘the part of the 
| 
| 
| 


“N. E. D.,’ Webster, ete. 
ALFRED 
“Centaurs ”—Lake Forest, Illinois. 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ though preferring “ wistaria” 
permits “ wisteria ”’]. 


BOOKPLATES DESIGNED BY HILAIRE 
BELLOC clxv. 45). — If anywhere 
| these should be recorded in the Journal of 
| the Ex-Libris Society, Vols. i-xviii, 1891 to 
1909. 

Epwarp HeERoN-ALLEN. 
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R. SMITH, MASTER OF PEMBROKE 
) COLLEGE: DESCENT FROM CROM- 
WELL (clxv. 66).—This story has been dis- 
proved. Dr. John Smyth was Master, 1796 


to 1809, of Pembroke College, not the Cam- | 


bridge College but the junior foundation at 
. The obvious place to turn to is the 
History of that institution by the Rev. 
Douglas Macleane, 1897, where we find the 
following account of the matter : 

About Dr. Smyth there is a story that his 


] name was Cromwell, but that owing to the 
agiom attaching to his name he changed it. 


There was considerable mystery about his | 
birth, and he himself was for a long time in| 


ignorance of his own parentage. The truth 
is however (as appears from papers in the 
possession of the College) that he bore his 
mother’s name, and that his father was John 
Revett, Esq., of Kensington, an officer in the 
Guards. His father’s sister, Mary Revett or 
Rivett, was married to a great-grandson of 
Oliver Cromwell, Colonel Charles Russell, of 
Checkers, grandson of Sir John Russell, Bart., 
by his union with Frances Cromwell. Dr. 
Smyth was at one time a naval chaplain. In 
days when the world was larger than_ it is 
now, he was distinguished among the Heads 
of Houses by having been a traveller. The 
late Mr. G. V. Cox records in his Recollections 
(1868) that “ Dr. Smith was said to hhave exer- 
cised so largely what is called the ‘ traveller’s 
privilege’ in relating and embellishing the 
stories of his travels as to have gained the 
sobriquet of ‘Sinbad the Sailor.’” As for the 
legend that Dr. Smyth was the direct male 
descendant of Richard Cromwell, the Protector 
Richard’s only grown-up son, Oliver, died un- 
married in 1705, seven years before his father. 


Epwarp BENSLyY. 


According to Burke in his ‘ Vicissitudes of 
Families,’ Richard the son of Protector 
Cromwell had three daughters, but no male 
issue, and the male line continued through 
Henry Cromwell, the son of the Protector’s 
second son Henry, the last survivor being 
Oliver Cromwell, an attorney, who died in 
1821. 


This would seem to make the statements in 
question incorrect, since from this neither 
was Dr. Smith the last male lineal descend- 
ant, nor was his father’s name Cromwell. 


KEATINGE Cray. 


The statement referred to by P. M. D., 
is not correct. Richard Cromwell, the son 
of Oliver, the Lord Protector, had no male 
issue. He had three daughters, as under :— 
mF Elizabeth, who died unmarried in 


2. Anne, married to Thomas Gibson, 
-D., physician-general to the army; and 


d.s.p. 1727. 

5. Dorothy, married to John Mortimer 
Esq., of Co. Somerset. 

On the death of Richard Cromwell at the 
age of eighty-seven the representation of 
the family was carried on by the descend- 
|ants of Henry Cromwell, his younger 
| brother, and the last male descendant of 
| Oliver Cromwell died in 1821. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
38, St. George’s Street, Dumfries. 


‘THE COUNTESS OF DERWENT- 
WATER'S (clxiii. 155, 192, 212). 
—As one of the few persons now living who 
_knew her, I can give some particulars of 
the ‘‘ crazy ignorant’’ impostor of this 
name. Under her assumed name of Amelia 
Matilda Mary Tudor Radcliffe, Countess of 
| Derwentwater, she published a pedigree of 
| the Radcliffe Family showing her descent 
'from the Fourth Earl of Derwentwater— 
_John Radcliffe, who is stated in the Peerages 
_to have died aged 19 in 1731. She stated 
“he did not die then but esceaped to Ger- 
|many, where he married in 1741 and had 
_a large family. In her pedigree she gave 
dates and places of births, marriages and 
deaths. As a juvenile German linguist I 
| was told off to examine these records. We 
found that no such records existed. When 
| she was confronted with our researches she 
/emphatically stated that the records had 
_ been cut or torn out. This was an untruth. 
|If the records had existed in this German 
| Register they would have appeared in or 
| about the middle of a page. We specially 
noted this. Afterwards we found that she 
_was an Irish servant girl who had risen to 
be a lady’s maid in some second class family, 
had read a good deal about the Radcliffes of 
_Dilston, and made herself a descendant. 
| Her name was Mary Burke, and she had 
_a brother named Paddy Burke who worked 
_at Consett Iron Works in 1875-8. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


DELAMARE FAMILY (clxiii. passim). 
—An eighteen-months’ illness has kept 
me from answering many of the queries in 
my favourite educational periodical— N. & 
Q.’—to which I have been a_ contributor 
since 1891 at least. Now that I am away 
again I have been looking up some of the 
by-gone issues—Vols. clxiii and clxiv—and 
am pleased to add something. Its the little 


bit you know, and the little bit someone else 
knows, added to the little bit I know, which 
makes the story. Here are some additions 
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to the De la Mare or De la More family 
records :— 

Adam Delamore, R. of Pitney, alias 
Kingston, Somerset, April 1338—Oct. 1338. 

Hamo Delamore, Vicar of the Altar of 
St. Cross, of Monk Forgate, ——, 18..-1396, 
Vicar of St. Mary Abbots, 
ton. 1396-1400. Died September, 1400; will 
daied 5 Sept., 1400; proved 9 Sept., 1400. 

Henry Delamore, R. of Great Stoughton, 
Hants., 1348-1361; died in 1361. 

Hugh Delamore, R. of Closworth, Somer- 
set, 1321-1346. 

John Delamore, R. of St. Nicholas, Glat- 
ton Hunts, Hunts, 1276-1293. 

John Delamore, Prebendary of Episcopi, 
or Peenitentiari (The Golden Prebend) in 
Hereford Cathedral, 1320-1366. 

Nicholas Delamore, Incumbent of Somer- 
ton, Somerset, 13..-1345. V. of North 
Petherton, Somerset, 1345-1347. R. of 
Staunton Prior, Somerset, 1347-1348. 


Richard Delamore, V. of St. Mary Mag- | 


dalen, Old Fish Street, London, 1294-1302. 
Richard Delamore, R. of Kingston Sea- 
more, Somerset; 1324-1332. 


Robert Delamore, R. of Yeovil, Somerset, | 


13..-1326. Died 13526. 


Robert Delamore, R. of Great Stoughton, | 


Hunts., 13..-1342. 

Thomas Delamore, Prior of Tynemouth 
1341-1349. Abbot of St. Albans. 

Phineas Delamore, Rector of St. Swithin. 
10 Oct., 1353-13.. 

Walter Delamore, R. of St. Nicholas, 
Glatton , Hunts., 1274-1276. 

Walter Delamore, Rector of Fewston, 
Yorks, 1280-1281 

Walter Delamore, R. of Kilve, Somerset, 
1335-13.. R. of Exford, Somerset, 1346- 
1350. 

William Delamore, R. of Wath-on-Dearne, 
Yorks, 1336-1338. 


Perhaps some of ‘their names ought to | 


be Delamare. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


APTAIN ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 
CARTOGRAPHER 1778 (clxv. 10).— 


Has your correspondent seen ‘ Printed Maps | 
vii. 25. 


in the Atlases of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1579-1870,’ by Thomas Chubb (London 
1927)? This work may help him. 

Joun A. RuPERT-JONEs. 


Captain A. Armstrong surveyed the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
and published maps of the same. Copies 
are in the library of the Literary and 


Kensing- | 


Philosophical Society of Newcastle, and in 
other societies’, as well as private, libraries, 


J. W. Fawcett. 


| PORTRAITS BY BALTHAZAR DEN. 
NER (clxv. 06).—If Mr. H. K. Rorusy 
has not already made a note of it he may be 
interested to learn that a portrait of an old 
woman by Denner is the subject of a Latin 
poem twenty-four lines in length by the 
well-known Vincent Bourne. It is on p. 106 
of the first edition of his ‘ Poematia,’ 1734, 
There were many later editions. The best is 
that published by W. Pickering in 1840, 
edited by the Rev. J. Mitford. ‘Lhe poem 
is headed ‘ Denneri Anus’ and there is a 
footnote ‘Diu publico fuit  spectaculo 
egregia haec Tabula, in Area Palatina ex- 
teriori, juxta Fanum Westmonasteriense.” 
further note identifies the ‘‘ Area’”’ as 
Palace-Yard.’’ This picture may have 
been the famous portrait of the Old Woman 
which Denner brought with him ‘to London 
| and for which he refused, it is said, an offer 
of 500 guineas, finally selling it to Charles 
_VI of Austria. Bourne’s poem begins 
Doctum anus artificem, juste  celebrata, 
fatetur, 
Denneri pinxit quam studiosa manus. 
| Bourne’s pupil at Westminster, William 
_ Cowper, translated the verses with many 
others of Bourne’s. The translations are 
_printed in more than one edition of the 
| Latin. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


| Balthazar Denner painted the portrait of 
ithe Duchess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel in 
1770. There are examples of his work at 
_Hampton Court and in the Louvre, as well 
| as in the Galleries of Berlin, Cassel, Copen- 
/hagen, Dresden, Florence, Munich, St. 
| Petersburg, and Vienna. 

The following list of engraved portraits 
of Denner may be useful :— 


| 


|  Descamps. ‘La Vie des _ Peintres 
| Flamands, Allemonds et Hollandais (1763), 
‘iv. 253. 

| Franck. ‘ Deutsche Kiinstler-Gallerien’ 
(1813). 


Lund. ‘ Danske malede portraeter ’ (1900), 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEWIS, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


(HE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 


BATEMAN (clxiv. 335, 375, 446).—I 
have before me a copy of the print of 1883 
(George Bell and Sons) one of 250 copies on 
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hand-made paper, and at the end of the | Costume’ (1834); ‘ Regal Records’ (1838) ; 
Pretace there is a note by George Cruik- | ‘The Conqueror and His Companions ’ 
shank expressly disclaiming authorship of | (1874); ‘ The Pursuivant of Arms’ (1852) ; 
the preface, in the following words :— and ‘ Recollections and Reflections ’ (1872). 
But the illustrations are ‘‘ Designed, OHN WARBURTON, SOMERSET. 
Etched and Published by George Cruik- _ HERALD (clxv. 42).—There are various 
shank 1829.”’ H. W. U printer’s errors in my notes under this 
SC ne heading, and since I wrote I have discovered 
A DICKENS CHAIR (clxv. 46).— Dicken- a few fresh facts which it is well to place 
sian Inns and Taverns’ by B. W. | on record. 
Matz (Cecil Palmer, 1923) has the following |. P. 42. 1. 8 from bottom for “ Sir 
in a section devoted to the inns of ‘‘Barnaby Wilfred Lawson” read Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Rudge’ : Ibid, 4 from bottom: Dorothy re-married 
The Boot, we are told, was ‘“‘a lone house | Edmund Gibson. of Townend, Whitbeck (the 
of public entertainment, situated in the fields house had previously been called Whitbeck 
at the back of the Foundling Hospital; a very Hall), before 28 Sept., 1703. He was 
solitary spot at that period, and quite deserted buried at Whitbeck 19 Jan., 1708/9. There 
after dark. The tavern stood at some distance is no evidence that he was ever in orders, 
oom sex ee road, and was approached only | and he did not live at Barfield, which was 
a dark and narrow lane.” .. . In those days P . . 
the fields were known as Lamb Conduit Fields, | weg by his son in 1744. Dorothy mar- 
which district has become now a very thickly Tied Warburton at Whitbeck on 1 Oct. 
populated neighbourhood between Euston Road — P. 43, col. 1, |. 10 from bottom, for 
and Gray’s Inn Road, with the name still per- ‘‘ Ephinston ”’ read Elphinston. 
petuated in Lamb’s Conduit Street. There is /bid. col. 2, 1. 3, for ‘° 1579’ read 1759. 
a Boot Tavern still standing to-day at 116 [pig 1.12 Read: The will ts dated 
Cromer Street, and there is no reason to doubt | ther dicil 
that it is the successor of the Boot mentioned °" eTe 18 a@ codicu "etc. 
in Barnaby Rudge as the headquarters of the 
Gordon Rioters, which actually stood at the 
spot in 1780. . . The present Boot was rebuilt 
in 1801 by Peter Speedy, and five generations 


of the family have owned it for something like | ; 
150 years. Even as far back as 1630 we learn | 778 reading on this subject in ‘ The Myth of 


that a Thomas Cleave invested .£50 in the Boot | the Pent Cuckoo’ (1913), by the Rev. John 
Tavern, the interest on which was to be spent | Field, where (pp. 198-212) he suggests that 
weekly on thirteen penny loaves, to be distri- | ‘“ cuck’’ = coke = ‘‘simpleton’’ or 
buted to the poor at the door of St. Pancras’ | ‘‘ foreign ’’; and’‘‘ pen’? = “ hill.” 

Church every Sunday morning. A correspond- : 

ent in The Times on the 25th October, 1895, Hucu 8. GLapsTONeE. 
writing on the subject said that Dickens con- 


firmed to him with his own lips in the Boot | D® PHILEMON HOLLAND clxv. 66).— 
itself about the year 1867 “that this was the | He was the son of John Holland, a 
identical inn he had in his mind’s eye when he | Pyritan divine, who, on account of his re- 
conceived Barnaby Rudge.” Unhappily the | jision had to fly to the Continent in the 

frontage has been aggressively modernised. | gion, MI b : h 
Luckily the present landlord, Mr. Harry Ford, "8" of Queen Mary, but returning home 
has retained the sign of “Ye Olde Boote ” and under Elizabeth became Rector of Dunmow 
is proud of the tavern’s traditions. _ Magna in Essex, and died there in 1578. He 
A. L. Cox. was the son of Edward, who lived in Glos- 
Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. sop, Co. Derby, who was a brother of John 
Holland, of Wortwell, described as ‘‘ the 

JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE (clxv. | servant of the Duke of Norfolk.” 

in in| Dr. Philemon born at Chelmsford, 
; e he to form the British Essex, in 1552. In 1595, he settled at 
Archaeological Association, in 1843; was Coventry and lived there forty years. The 
appointed Rouge Croix pursuivant in Hollands were descended from the Hollands 
1854, and Somerset Herald in 1866. of Upholland of Lancashire, and were a 
His chief dramatic pieces were:—‘ Kenil- branch of the de Buslis or Butlers, some- 
worth Castle’; ‘ Maid Marian,’ ‘ Oberon,’ times styled de Greslets or Grellys, from 
and Extravaganzas’ (5 vols. 1879). His | whom the Barons of Manchester, Warring- 
other works included a ‘ History of British ' ton, Stockport, Amounderness, Halton and 


C. Roy Hup.eston. 
“(SUCKOO PEN” (clxv. 26, 84).—Your 


correspondent will find much interest- 
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Kendal, are descended. See ‘The Lanca- 
shire Hollands,’ by Bernard Holland (John 
Murray, 1917). 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


pocwka (clxv. 67).—Sir Thomas Docwra, 
last Prior of St. John’s, Clerkenwell 
(who lost the election for the Grand Master- 
ship of the Knights Hospitallers by only 
three votes) is a well-known personage: he 
died in 1527, and is in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Some years ago, when slumming in Clerk- 
enwell, I found that the name is still in com- 
mon use there, and I even saw it over a 
shop-front. 

And in which of our towns are the two 
streets ‘‘ Great Dockray’’ and “ Little 
Dockray?’’ Is it Huntingdon or St. Ives? 
My memory is getting treacherous. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In addition to those mentioned at the 
reference, a family of Dockwray (a variant 
of Docwra) was connected with North 
Shields and Tynemouth and gave its name 
to Dockwray Square in North Shields begun 
in 1763. 

A pedigree of the family is contained in 
the ‘ History of Northumberland,’ vol. viii, 
edited by H. H. E. Craster. It begins with 
Stephen Dockwray, Minister of St. And- 
rew’s, Newcastle, 1647-1660, and _ buried 
there 11 Aug. 1660. Thomas Dockwray, 
D.D., supposed to have been tthe son of 
Stephen, was Vicar of Newburn 1662-1663, 
of Whitburn 1667-1672, and of Tynemouth 
1668-1672. He was chaplain to the Earl of 
Sandwich with whom he was slain in a 
gy engagement against the Dutch 28 May 
wray, Vicar of Stamfordham from 1761 until 
his death 14 Dec. 1783, is regarded as in 
some respects the founder of the modern 
town of North Shields. His mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Toll of 
North Shields, grandson of Edward Toll, 
Captain-Lieutenant in Sir Arthur Hesil- 
rige’s regiment. 

Toll Square, North Shields, was named 
after this family. 


H. Askew. 
ERPETUAL MOTION:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67).—‘ The Seven 


Follies of Science ’ by John Phinn (London : 
Constable: 1906) contains a fairly good 
account of ‘ Perpetual Motion,” covering 
forty-three pages. 

H. Askew. 


A descendant of his, Thomas Dock- | 


| 
| 


spirit in the Australians. 


The Library. 


The Cambridge History of the British km. 
pire. Vol. vit. Part i. Australia; Pan 
vi, New Zealand. (Cambridge University 
Press: Pt. i, £1 10s. ; Pt. ii, 15s. net.), 


AMID a multitude of differences the history 
of Australia has certain deep-goi 
resemblences with the history of Switzer. 
land. In both everything is dominated, 
and to a degree beyond what we see in other 
peoples, by inter-action, so to put it, be 
tween the land and the population.  This— 
compared with friction and struggle between 

oples ‘themselves—seems a condition un- 
avourable to the production of men of the 
highest rank of greatness, or of originality 
in the arts. In Australia, however, it 
works in combination with a_ highly- 
developed sense for politics, and we can 
imagine not only the Roman colonist of 
Rome’s later days, far away from the mother 
city, but also, in the yet small republic, the 
first tribunes of the plebs or the friends of 
Spurius Cassius feeling a strong kindred 
They would 
even see among them a new and_ bigger- 
sized version of their own old problem how 
to deal with the possessores. The chapter 
on ‘The Wool Trade and the Squatters,’ 
by Professor S. H. Roberts, may perhaps be 
considered the chapter of central historical 
significance in the book. Before it come the 


_ accounts of exploration, settlement and _sur- 
_vey, and then of internal exploration, dealt 


with by Professor Griffith Taylor of Chicago, 


Dr. J. A. Williamson, and Professor Ernest 


Scott, of Melbourne University. Dr. A. 
C. V. Melbourne, of Queensland University, 


| tells us of the establishment of New South 


Wales and iits Daughter Colonies, and also 
of the Establishment, in the mid-nineteenth 
century of Responsible Government. The 
experiments in Colonisation made during the 


first half of the nineteenth century fall to 


Dr. A. Grenfell Price of the University of 
Adelaide. Mr. G. V. Portus, of the Univer 
sity of Sydney, gives us the history of the 
ten years taken up with gold; the ouistand- 
ing outcome of which was the influx of 
immigrants who brought with them a new 
quality, destined to establish itself firmly in 
the population, together with ideas that had 
manifested themselves in Europe during the 
revolutionary years 1848-51, and the germs 
of a genuine national consciousness. From 
1860, when the gold rush closed, to 1900, 
Economic and Political Development worked 
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itself out to the advent to power of the first 
Labour Government—a process dealt with in 
two chapters by Professor E. O. G. Shann, 
of the University of Western Australia. 
The relations between a__ self-governing 
Australia and the Home Government dur- 
ing this period are described by Professor 
kK. H. Bailey of the University of Mel- 
bourne; and affairs in the Western Pacific 
up to 1885, by Mr. E. A. Benians. Sir 
Robert Garran, a former Solicitor-General, 
furnishes the chapter on the Federation 
Movement and the Founding of the Com- 
monwealth. The history of the Common- 
wealth from 1900 to 1914 by Professor W. 
K. Hancock, of Adelaide University, and 
Mr. F. W. Eggleston’s chapter on * Australia 
and the Empire 1855-1921,’ with Sir W. 
Harrison Moore’s discussion of ‘ the Consti- 
tution and its Working’ bring us to the 
Great War. For the part in that played by 
Australia on the military side we have Mr. 
H. S. Gullett, of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment; Professor Ernest Scott and Professor 
D. B. Copland of Melbourne University, 
deal respectively with the political and the 
economic side of it. ‘ Australia since the 
War ’—that is up to 1927, since which year 
a good deal has happened—is dealt with by 
Mr. F. Alexander of the University of 
Western Australia, and finally,from the pen 
of the late Professor Sir Archibald Strong 
of the University of Adelaide, we have an 
appreciation of Australian cultural develop- 
ment. 
Pacific this history of Australia is the work 


of Australian scholars only, and we note | 


with pleasure that Australian Professors, 
besides their learning and their grasp of 


their subjects, wield also for the most part | 


ready and pleasant pens. So much for 
Part i. 

The New Zealand scholars who, with Dr. 
Joseph Hight, Rector of Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, at their head, are responsible 
for most of the chapters of Part ii, had in 
some ways a uniquely interesting task. New 
Zealand is the colony where least was left 
to chance; where ideals presided most 
effectively over conquest and administration, 
and where the relations between the mother 
country on the one hand and the original in- 
habitants on the other have worked out most 
nearly true to those ideals. The beauty, 


fertility and delightful climate of the 
islands ; certain advantages they draw from 
their isolation ; the facilities they afford for 
yet further developments whether in electric 
Power, 


production of wood, alcohol or 


Excepting the two chapters on the — 


chemical manures; a certain steadiness and 
wholesomeness in the life there, more pro- 
nounced than in many parts of the world, 
must yet yield in interest to the possibilities 
which seem to be hidden in the Maoris and, 
since they are increasing in number, in their 
eventual absorption in the population which, 
it seems, may be looked for. Mr. H. D. 
Skinner, of the University of Otago, in his 
account of the Maoris naturally stresses 
their native gift for art; and shows us what 
fine material in the way of natural capacity, 
native standards of character and conduct, 
as well as in physical vigour and in bravery, 
the influences of civilization have had _ to 
work upon in them. In the politics 
of New Zealand no colour bar has ever been 
drawn against them and this is yet another, 
and not the least striking, example of the 
way in which a larger and finer humanity 
_—inspired to begin with by genuine Christian 
solicitude shown in the missions—has 
throughout controlled, if it could not every- 
_ where immediately direct, the action of the 
_ British Government. Social Life and 
_Culture, Dr. Scholefield (Chief Libra- 
‘rian of the Library of the General 
| Assembly at Wellington) tells us, be- 
ing a little too mindful of England, 
has so far lacked originality. Perhaps this 
will arise if not out of mingling of races, yet 
out of Maori participation on an equal foot- 
ing in the general life ofthecountry. Dr. Hol- 
| land Rose, one of the General Editors of this 
Cambridge History, tells the story of Cook’s 
| Voyages, and Professor J. R. Elder of Otago 
| University, that of the old Whalers and of 
later explorers. ‘The Missionaries and 
the Maoris’ is the work of Mr. Johannes 
Andersen, Librarian of the Alexander Turn- 
_bull Library at Wellingtong Tor ‘ The 
| Maori Wars, 1843-1872’ we have an account 
by Dr. Hight. The Colonial side of the 
history is given in Dr. A. J. Harrop’s two 
chapters ‘The Companies and_ British 
Sovereignty, 1825-1850’ and ‘ New Zealand 
and the Empire, 1852-1921’; in Dr. W. P. 
Morrell’s ‘ The Constitution and the Pro- 
vinces, 1850-1875,’ and the chapter on 
‘Economic Development’ by Mr. J. B. 
| Condliffe of the Economic Section of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, for- 
merly Professor of Economics, Canterbury 
College, Christchurch, who also gives a chap- 
ter on ‘The Political Parties and State 
Experiments from 1876 to 1921.’ Colonel 
the Hon. James Allen furnishes the record 
of what New Zealand did in the World War. 
Well and competently written, clear too, and 
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substantial without being stodgy, this part 
of the new volume, having so much in its 
subject-matter attractive to the imagination, 
should be welcome to the general reader as 
well as to the student. 


Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Omond (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). 

(HE main interest of this study lies in the 

measuies taken to establish the standing 
army in a good practical relation to the rest 
of the State; but the other side of the story 

—the control of the army in ‘time of war— 

works out as hardly less important, and, 

moreover, as unpleasingly instructive on 
the methods of government when dealing 
with actual conflict. The main principles 
which were to regulate control of the army 
as between Parliament and King were 
established early—after the Revolution of 

1688. They were the outcome of a long 

tussle, which contributed not a little to the 

Civil War, and then to the abolition of the 

Protectorate; and which advanced to its 

most significant phases, for the most part 

not very creditable to either side, under 

Charles _ II. The passing of the first 

Mutiny Act, and the annual vote of supplies 

for the army in Parliament solved on the 

one hand the problem which had defeated 

James II, and on the other the problem of 

the method by which Parliament was _ ‘to 

keep the armed forces of the nation ulti- 
mately at the disposal of the nation. 

So much standing fast, there remained an 
immense field in which generals, ministers, 
legislators and royalty might exercise their 
common-sense and imagination. And here, 
with the history of the diverse relations be- 
tween these» authorities and ‘the army col- 
lected together and analysed for us, it is 
astonishing to see how feebly and with how 
little humanity these powers worked. Con- 
sider what life must have been like for the 
soldiers and for thousands of the population 
while barracks were objected to and billet- 
ing the rule: yet the eighteenth century was 
nearly over before this evil was done away. 
Closely connected with this would seem to 
be the contempt in which the soldier was 
held for so long, and in consequence of that, 
the general disregard for his health and 
comfort. Yet—it might even be while no more 
than recruits—these men were expected, when 
occasion required, to perform any thinkable 


feat of valour and soldiership; the wonder 
is that they failed so seldom. Few things 
are more extraordinary in the dealings of 
Parliament with the forces than the slow 
ness to recognise that an efficient army can- 
not be improvised. The tradition of al- 
most incredible stupidity which, in Pitt's 
day, sent British troops into France without 
medical stores and without reserves of 
ammunition and which, for our modem 
awareness of history, is seen at its height in 
the notorious neglects and blunders over the 
Crimean War, has at last broken down; but 
well into the memory of our contemporaries 
persisted a most curious set of views upon 
the proper conditions for the organization 
of an army, and the maintenance of suitable 
discipline and of the true military spirit, 
as well as upon the rightful position and 
quality of a Commander-in-Chief. The 
disputes and heart-searchings between Queen 
and ministers and the army itself about the 
position of the Duke of Cambridge in the 
proposals of Cardwell, and the Duke’s own 
conception of his role, throw a certain air 
of ludicrousness over these questions but, 
as this book well brings out, there was in fact 
a double problem of no small intricacy, on 
the one hand constitutional, on the other 
military, to be solved. The various measures 
proposed and accepted, by whom, against 
whom, on what occasions, are here carefully 
set out. An singular feature is the under 
estimate of its own power and security not 
infrequently evinced by Parliament. Until 
the Great War the army is seen for the most 
part as the concern and responsibility of a 
relatively small group of people; to them 
of the most solemn importance, ‘to the rest 
of the world somewhat remote and 
mysterious. The war changed all this in 
a hundred ways, and, as Colonel Omond 
points out, not least in bringing within the 
daily horizon of the people at large both 
the necessity for national defence, and the 
details of the life and training and move 
ment of the forces. 


Mr. R. V. Tootey, c/o the publishers, 
Messrs. Orion Booksellers Ltd., 8, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, who has compiled 
a bibliography of Colour Plate Books, 
writes to us that he would gratefully 
ceive and acknowledge any specialised it 
formation on this subject, or permission @ 
view libraries containing books with coloured 
plates. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
2. 
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